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TO 
MR. WESTERN: 


On his new Pamphlet, entitled 
“a Second Address” to the 
Landowners of the United 
Empire. ; 


Arlesford, 17 Nov. 1822. 
Sir, 


A copy of your new pamphlet 
has been sent to me by somebody ; 
but by whom I do not know. I 
have read it; and I am now about 
to address you respecting its con- 
tents. Before, however, I enter 
on the matter of the pamphlet, J 
must again charge you with pla- 
giarism, and with something even 


This charge I 


preferred against you last year, 


worse than that. 


and you answered it by word of 
mouth, behind my back, and be- 
fore a set of people collected ‘to- 


gether by yourself. 











Your pamphlet, as far as it con- 
tains trith and reason on the 
nature and effects of the cash- 
measures, contains not a single 
thought that was not in the Regis- 
ter even before those measures 
were adopted. And what do you 
do to avoid the charge of pla- 
giarism? Why, this: you make, 
at the outset, a general disclaimer 
of ownership to any part of the 
“7 


“ offer neither opinion nor advice, 


contents of the pamphlet! 


‘“‘ with any pretension to superior 
“information or intelligence; I 
‘* have only availed myself, as far 
“as I am able, of those qualities 
‘‘ and acquirements in others, who 
“have placed the whole question 
‘* before me in a manner so irre- 
“* sistibly siriking to my under- 
« standing, that I cannot help fol- 
‘ lowing up their views by every 


** effort in my power.” Pray, Sir, 


P 
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who are these “‘ others?’ I should! 
be glad to be made acquainted 
them. This is meanness beneath 
plagiarism itself! 


to whom you are indebted for the 


You know well 


placing of the question before you. 
The public knows it well, too. 
And if you had not been prevented 
by your false and despicable pride, 
you would have said with truth and 
manliness, * in Mr. Cobbett, who 
‘* has placed the whole question 
You felt this: 


you knew that bare justice required 


‘* before me,” Ke. 


it: yet thé name stuck in your 
throat ; and, after the manner of 
misgiving thieves, you endeavour 
to scatter abroad that which you 


dare not attempt to take to yourself. 


In another part of your pam- 
‘“T shall not 
‘readily forget the manner, in 
““which the Men of Kent were 


‘“‘treated in the House of Com- 


phlet, you say, 


** mons, for venturing in the midst 
** of that ruin which is overwhelm- 
‘* ing them, to express, in their peti- 
‘* tion, an opinion of their possess- 
*‘ing as good a claim to justice as 


“the fundholder.” And, you 


To Mr. Western. 
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could not, then, find in your heart, 
even in this remarkable case, to 
allude to the mover of that memo- 
rable declaration? True, it was 
the declaration of the Men of 
Kent; but, even their good Mem- 
ber, your friend, Mr. Honywood, 
expressed his disapprobation of 
it in the House! And, do you, 
now imagine, that this meanness 
on your part is not seen by the 
public? What, you will say, 
must I name you, as my teacher, 
or will you attack me? Yes, and 
this is not only just according to 
all the laws of literature ; but, it 
is in strict conformity with my 
bargain, made, years ago, with 
you all. I then said, ‘“‘ You now 
‘“‘revile me, and would, if you 
‘could, kill me, for my opinions. 
‘These opinions you yourselves 
“will at last adopt. To my shop 
‘* you must come ; and I will take 
“care that the world shail know 
‘it. You can adopt no salutary 
“measure that will not be mine: 
‘you can say nothing with sense 


‘‘in it, which I will not have said 


“before; and, if you attempt to 
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‘‘rob me, I will gibbet you up\ 
‘like crows and jays and mag- 
* pies.” 

So that it is a bargain that I 
am acting upon. You have had 
your good part of it; and [ am 
resolved to havemine. You, Sir, 
above all men living, ought to deal 
fairly with me; but more of this 
hereafter: I shall dismiss this 
part of your pamphlet, for the 
present, with just asking you what 
you mean by the word ‘‘quali- 
ties,” as used in the above quoted 
sentence. Neither’ “ information 
nor intelligence” is a quality. 
Pray, Sir, read my little Gram- 
mar, particularly paragraph 271 ; 
for, it may possibly enable you 
to avoid nonsense, at any rate, 

hen a man shows us that he has 
a good stock of pride, he ought 
to show us that he has something 
to be proud of ; and, as you here 
appear as author, it is in that 
capacity that I must, or, at least, 
that I have a right to consider 
your pretensions. Such writing 
I have, then, seldom seen. You 


say, in the very next sentence, 





“ | shall continue to prosecute the 
‘* subject, as I have hitherto 
‘* done, without any admission of 
‘« party feelings whatever ; I have 
‘“ expressed myself in strong 


“terms of reprobation of that 


‘“* measure, in particular, towhich. 


“ I attribute our calamities.” 
Why, Sir, this is not writing. It 
does not express your meaning. 
Even the semicolon ought to have 


been a full-point. The whole of 


your pamphlet is written in the. 


same sort of way. This would be 


nothing, if you did not discover 


‘so much self-conceit ; and nothing 


to me particularly, if you had not 


taken a fling at me behind my. 


back last year at your Essex 
Meeting. 


Hambledon, 19th Nov. 1822. 
I now proceed to the subject 


matter of the pamphlet; and E. 


consider the pamphlet to be of im-- 


portance for this reason: it states 
the opinions (as to what ought 
now to be done) of a certain por- 
tion of the landlords. The actual 
state of the country is well enough 


known. About the cause there is 
P 2 
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now but little difference of opinion. 
But, as to what ought to be done 
by the Parliament, there is a great 
diversity of opinion; and you give 
us your opinion on the subject, 
and even intimate your design to 
make, in Parliament, a proposi- 
tion in accordance with that opi- 
nion. 


In this respect, therefore, 


your pamphlet is of importance ; 


for, whatever you may be as to], 


size of mind, you are a Member 
for a County, and there are others, 
and, perhaps, many others, who 


think with you, on this subject. 


The pamphlet, however, em- 
braces several topics incidentally, 
on which I have: no objection to 
say alittle. What I shall say now 
will be found, I dare say, to have 
been said, in substance at least, 
before; but, the time is more 
favourable now for making an im- 
pression. 


A clever parson, if he 


have a mind to frighten his 


hearers into a performance of 


their duty, will avail himself of a 
funeral sermon. I always ob- 
served, that the soldiers were most 


morally disposed while a dead 


To Mr. Wesrery. 


for the time. 
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comrade lay in the room. To be 
sure, the moral fit did not used to 
last many minutes after the corps 
was under ground ; but it was good 
While wheat was 
from fifteen to twenty shillings a 
bushel, I preached in vain; but 
now that it is, thank God, not a 
third part of that sum, I may hope 
to be attended to. 

I would fain make a regular 
analysis of your pamphlet; but, 
that which has no regularity in 
itself can with difficulty be dealt 
with in a regular manner. I am, 
however, disposed to notice, in a 
particular manner several parts of 
this pamphlet. I regard it asa 
sort of manifesto from a certain 
portion of the landlords; as a sort 
of declaration of their intentions, 
and also as a statement of the 
grounds, on which those intentions 
have been founded. I shall notice 
what you say, 1. With regard to 
the State of the Country ; 2. With 
regard to the evil not having 
arisen out of the Pitt-system ; 3. 
With regard to the history of 
Peel's Bill; with regard to the 
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inefficacy of taking off taxes ; and, 
4, With regard to the remedy that 
you propose. 

As to the first (the State of the 
Country) you have not over- 
charged the picture, because you 
cannot. The distress is far greater 
than you have described it to be. 
You say, that the farmers are or 
must be ruined; you say, that 
palpable robbery is going on; that 


the industrious part of the com- 


munity are robbed of the fruit of 


their labour under the canting 
pretence of preserving the national 


faith; that the tax-payers are 


treated with merciless severity if 


they dare to complain; that the 
fundholders and tax-receivers (I 
call them eaters) are pockeiing 


millions to which they have no 


right or title whatever ; that the 


landed property is now exposed 


to spoliation ; that the method of 


attack is far more dangerous thun 
that of open force ; that, by means 
unseen to the careless eye, there 
is now committed robbery more 
extensive and relentless than ever 


took place under any political re- 





volution; and that the like was 
never before seen, in any country 
in the world. 

The readers of the Register 
will think, that I have here been 
selecting a string of passages 
from my own writings. I assure 
you, Gentlemen,-I have not. f 
have taken them literally from 
Mr. Western’s pamphlet. And, 
thus have we lived, my friends, in 
spite of Sidmouth’s Bills and Six- 
Acts, to hear these high-flying 
oreservers of hares and pheasants, 
who will not let us so much as 
look towards their park pales, say 
the same thing-that I have so 
long been abused for saying! J 
always told you it would be thus. 
Encouraged by your countenance 
and your good sense, and urged 
on by my regard for you, [ have 
persevered, until we have seen 
the haughty and disdainful aris- 
tocracy brought to be humble re- 
peaters of our sayings! 

The Second thing to notice, is, 
your assertion, that the calamities 
which you have described, have 


not arisen from the Pitt-system. 
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I. must take your words here ; 
because I will not be charged 
with misrepresenting you. ‘“ In} 
“ speaking of its (Peel’s Bill) 
** principle or effects, I differ as 
‘* much with some of my political 
friends as with my opponents.” 
On which I will just observe, that 
your political friendship must be 
If I 


were what you call a politician, 


a very valuable concern! 


I would take special care, that 
you should not be one of “ my 
friends.” 


assertion itself: ** Nor do I think, 


But, let us come to the 


ad 


that the Pitt-system, that is to 


‘* say, the measures of. the last 


66 


thirty years, can fairly be said 


a4 


to have caused the peculiar and 


* unprecedented difficulties of the 


cs 


present moment, as my political 


“66 


friends, in general, contend 


6s 


that it has. I do certainly 


“6 


think, the Pitt-system has been, 


‘* and is inimical to the liberties 


ee 


of mankind; and as such, I 


<6 


ever have been, and shall ever 
‘* be, one of its most determined 


opponents ; but to charge upon 


To Mr. Western. 





this system the degradation and of this doctrine, though frequently 
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“« distress which the landed inte-. 
“ rest now is undergoing, appears. 
“to me at variance with any just 


‘* deduction from cause to effect. 


“ The acts of 1797 cannot excuse 


‘“ the more destructive measures 


of 1819: such a rise in the 


< 


“value of the money of any 


“ country, as was then effected, 


cs 


would, under any  circum- 


sé 


stances, produce difficulties 


‘“ similar to those we now experi- 


“ ence; besides which, it is vain 


“ to deny, that, in spite of accu- 


mulating burthens, agriculture, 
and indeed every branch of 
industry, made more rapid ad- 
vances between 1797 and 1814, 
than at any former period of 
our history: neither should we 
ever have retrograded from the 


point then attained, if our 


“ Statesmen had known how to 


“ deal with the new circum 


‘* stances under which we found 


66 


ourselves placed at the termi- 


‘* nation of the war.” 


This, Sir, is the doctrine of all 
the paper-tribe; and the falsehood 


461 
shown by me before, shall now be 


shown agam. Yow, | dare say, 
great philosopher; great Essex 
statesman, do not read the Regis- 
ter! Your sublime mind can 
stoop to nothing below Locke and 
Hume and Adam Smith, and the 
rest of the dark and deep “ clas- 
sical” humbug, which, by-the-bye, 
has been quoted, all along, in 
support of the principle of Peel’s 
Bill. If you had read the Letter 
to Mr. Wodehouse, however, you 
would have seen, that the Pitt- 
system is fairly and necessarily 
chargeable with the whole of the 
present calamities. Mr. Wope- 
sousz, who had always been a 
follower of that great bawling 
fool, Pitt, and who was himself 
fool enough to be, on the occasion 
alluded to, Chairman of a Pitt- 
Club Dinner; Mr. Wopenovse, 
while he complained of the pinch- 
ings of the times, wanted to make 
it out, that they had not been oc- 
casioned. by the “ great. man,” 
Pitt. He found it necessary to 
complain ; but was anxious to be 
consistent, as he foolishly called 
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it. But, you! What can induce 
you to stickle for the Pitt-system 
I will tell you what it is: you 
loved the high prices and the do- 
mination that they gave you. You 
Besides this, 
you think that the boroughs can 


want them again. 


be preserved by a return to paper- 
money, and along with them the 
hare-and-pheasant law and jus- 
tice. You loved the glorious 
times of paper-money ; and you 
You. 


think that they could go on for 


want them back again. 


ever. I shall show you the folly 
of such thought by-and-by ; but, 
you entertain the thought; and, 
therefore, you insist, that the Pitt- 
system has not occasioned the 
calamities of which you complain. 
You regard the Pitt-system as 
‘““ inimical to the liberties of: 
mankind,” and, shall, therefore,. 
always be “one of its most deter=. 
mined opponents.” It makes one 
laugh to hear such language from 
You a ‘ determined 
opponent,” indeed! If it had no- 
body te contend with. but. such 
men as you, it would, I believe, 


such a man. 
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-and Sunrise Bills, of Oliver’s 
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long before now, have put the fet- 
ters upon every man of us. 

But what, then, is this /it- 
system, that you say is “ inimical 
** to the liberties of mankind, and 


“causes agriculture and every 


makes the whole move glibly 
along. This is its great charac. 
teristic, a paper-money, not con- 
vertible into gold at the will of the 
holder; that is to say, a false 


paper-money. 





“branch of industry to make 
“more rapid advances than at 
“any former period of our his-| 
“tory?” What is this system, | 
which produces so much good, 
while it is ‘ inimical to the liler- 
dies of mankind!” Yours is a 
pretty account of it, to be sure ; 
but, let us see a little what it is. 
It is, then, a system of borough- 
mongering, of wars for our holy 
religion, of Waterloo-medals, of 
whiskers and German trosps, of 
jubilees, of victories on the Ser- 
pentine river, of Power-of-impri- 


sonment Bills, of Sidmouth’s Cir- 


culars, of Six - Acts, of Sunset 


and Edwardses, of new treason 
Bills, of poacher - transporting 
Bills, of game - keeper - resisting 
hanging Bills, and, of paper- 
money, Which, like the grease and 


You will hardly deny that Pitt 
was the inventor of this; or the 
paper-money fellows who acted 
no matter which ? 
You will hardly deny. this. Oh, 


no! say you; but, this was a 


under him; 


good thing ; for this made ‘“ agri- 
‘ culture and every branch of in- 
“dustry make more. rapid ad- 
“vances than at any former 


? 


** period of our history; ” and, it 
was not this; it was not the act of 
1797, but the act of 1819, that 
produced the mischief; and, there- 
fore, it is not the Pitt-system that 
we ought to blame. In the first 
place, 1 have to remind you, as I 
did Mr. Wopruovsr, that the act 
of 1797, and those by which it 
was continued, provided for a re- 
turn to cash-payments at the end 
of six months after the making of 


peace, and these payments are 





tar in the wheels of a wagon, 


not yet come, at the end of scven 





\e 
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years after making the peace. So 
that the bill of 1819 was really a 
great relaxation of the Pitt-system, 
which would have sewed you up 
in six months after the peace was 
made. It would have taken away 
your estate seven years ago. And, 
when you are erying_out spolia- 
tion and confiscation, when you 
are bawling out so lustily about 
the robbery committed on you by 


the fundholders and placemen, 


and are praising the infernal Pitt-. 


system at the same time, you seem 
to forget, that these people always 
plead, and very justly, the act of 
1797, in support of their present 
demands. You say, they are re- 
ceiving, the fund-vagabonds in 


particular, more than they ought. 


You say, they are paid back more. 


than they lent. You say, that 
they lent in one sort of money and 
are paid in another. This is all 
very true; but is not this per- 
fectly unfavourable to the Pitt- 
system ? And do not the. Jewish 
vagabonds tell youso! Do they 
not say, or, rather, their sup- 


porters for them, that they lent 





their money upon the faith of the 
law wuich said they, should get 
their interest in cash at the peace! 
Is not this flung in your teeth 
when you complain of over-pay- 
ing them? And, did not this law 
belong to the Pitt-system ? Was 
it not brought in by Pitt himself ; 
and was it aot’continued by Ad- 
dington, Perceval, and all the Pitt 


tribe down fo the peace? When 


the peace came, indeed, they | 


broke this Pitt-law; but they 
broke it in your fuvour; they put 


off the cash-payments, and they | 


put them .off partly even to this 
day ; for cash-payments have not 
yet actually taken place. Any 
vagabond may, even to this day, 
compel me to take paper in pay- 
ment of a debt, or take nothing. 
So that, be the act of 1819 what 
it may, it is, at any rate, a great 
deal better for you than the whole 
of the Pitt-system would have 
been. You say, ‘the acts of 
“1797 cannot excuse the more 
“ destructive measures of 1819.” 
What do you mean by“ excuse ?” 


Why, the acts of 1797 positively 
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provided for the resumption of 
cash-payments at six months after 
the peace. The measures of 1819 
tardily began to prepare for doing 
what the act of 1797 commanded 
to be done long before. What do 
you mean, then, by saying, that 
the act of 1797 cannot excuse the 
measures of 1819? Common 
sense would suppose you to mean 
that the former act could not ex- 
cuse the latter for coming so late ; 
could not excuse it for not coming 
to execute justice upon the hare- 
and-pheasant gentry seven years 
ago, agreeably to “‘ good faith” 
with the Jews and the “dead 
weight.” This is the way, in 
which common sense would in- 
terpret your words ; but, you, the 
great Essex - statesman, despise 


the interpretations of common 
sense. 
Thus, then, the present hideous 


ruin is the fruit of the Pitt-system 
to the very letter. But, what you 
are driving at is this: that that 
system was a system of high 
prices, and that that was a good 


system. This is what you are 








driving at, and, with this in your 
mind, and with the hope ( vain 
hope!) of seeing the high prices 
return, you say, “ It is in vain to 
“deny, that, in spite of accumu. 
“lated burthens, agriculture and 
“every branch of industry, made 
“more rapid advances between 
“1797 and 1814, than at any 
“former period of our history.” 
Now, first ofall, let us come to 
that which you are always neg- 
lecting ; namely, the meaning of 
words. What do you mean by 
rapid advances? Do you mean 
rapid advance in price of the 
articles produced by the land and 
by labour of all sorts, and rapid 
advance in rents? If you do, you 
are right enough. If you mean 
the rapid increase of the wealth 
of big farmers and landlords and 
parsons you are still right. But, 
if you mean an advance in the 
happiness of the people at large, 
the assertion which your words 
imply is false; aye; as false as 
the system and paper~- money 
after which you so anxiously sigh. 


You, great Essex~-statesman, 
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do not read the Register. You 
read Locke and Hume and 
“Doctor” Smith. It is truer 
“ predictions ” that engage your 
profound speculations and draw 
forth expressions of your wonder. 
Otherwise I might refer you to 
my Letters of 1821 to Mr. Arr- 
woop and to Mr. Hayes, where 
you would find, that those ad- 
vances that you talk of, were 
advances in misery as to the la- 
bourmg classes for the time, and 
in ruin as to the farmer and land- 
lord for the future. However, you 
may possibly have read the Agri- 
cultural Report of 1821. In the 
evidence subjoined to that Report, 
Mr. Extumay, certainly one of the 
most celebrated farmers in Eng- 
land, says: ‘* When I began 
“farming, forty-five years ago, 
“ every man in the parish brewed 
“ his own beer and enjoyed it by 
“his own fire-side. Now not one 
“man does it.” Thisis enough ; 
or, it is, at least, enough for any 
one but a hare-and-pheasant fel- 
low. This shows what rapid 
advances agriculture had made 


for the people. Another witness, 
upon being asked, when it was 
that the labourers began to be 


turned away from the farmers’ 


tables, answered that it was, when 


the high prices came. Thus it 


was that agriculture made rayid. 


advances under the Pitt-system, 
And these are the advances you 
love, and that you are striving to 
perpetuate, until the great mass 
of the people of England shall 
become like the serfs of Muscovy. 

“It is in vain,” indeed, “to 
deny” these ‘“ advances;” and 
they were rapid enough; for, 
during the thirty years that so 
delight you when you look back to 
them, the poor-rates “advanced” 
from two millions and a quarter 
to eight millions. There was a 
glorious effect of the Pitt-system ! 
And yet, with a sort of silly and 
conceited self-complacency, that 
one cannot getan adequate idea 
of without seeing Malvolio with 
his cross-garters, you observe, 
“it isin vain to deny the rapid 


“ advances of agriculture and in- 





“dustry” ! 
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The prosperity, for that you|would put top-boots on farmers’ 


must mean if you have any mean- | legs and wine on their tables and 


ing, of the period that you so 
extol, was false, Locke, Iume 
and Adam Smith notwithstanding. 
Whether Hume say what you put 
into his mouth is more than [ can 
answer for; but, if he do, he did 
not see far enough, even if we 
leave the debt out of the question. 
His doctrine, in case of a national 
debt existing, is monstrous; and, 
even when no debt exists, it is 
false. 


these : 


The words you quote are 
‘* Let there be a more 
‘‘ abundant flow of money in a 


*‘ country. Every thing takes a 


‘‘ new face, labour and industry 


4b 


gain life, the merchants become 


sé 


more enterprizing, the manu- 


és 


facturer more diligent and skil- 
ful ; 


* plough with more alacrity and 


ac 


the farmer follows the 


** attention.” Nothing, then, could 
be better than the Pitt-system ! 
It made, certainly, a ‘‘ more abun- 
dant flow” of money. It sent it 
out by the bale. Hume forgot, 
that it would cause farms to be 


made five or six into one; that it 





cover the labourers with rags and 
But, 


Hume, though he saw but a part 


make them drink water. 


of the consequences of his “ flow 
of money,” never dreamed of x 
false and vilianous paper-money, 
put out by bales in every town in 
the kingdom, and not convertible 
into gold. He never dreamed of 
an infernal Pitt-money, and of 
such very “ rapid advances” as 
those which took all the beer from 
the labourer and raised the poor- 
rates from two and a quarter to 
eight millions. Such extremely 
pleasing effects Hume could hardly 
have in his contemplation. 

Again, then, the “ rapid ad- 
vances” were an evil; they were 
advances in misery for the time, 
as to the most numerous class of 
the people; and they laid the 


foundation, the sere foundation of 


the ruin that we now behold. 


This brings me to the conclud- 
ing part of your eulogium on the 
Pitt-system. Your notion is, that 


it might have been perpetuated ; 





1€ 


at 
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that a system of paper- money 
might kave been kept up for 
ever. And this you assert in 
these words: ‘* neither should we 
‘ever have retrogaded from the 
“ noint then attained [the point 
“ of rapid advances, if our states- 
“men had known how ¢o deal 
“with the new circumstances, 
‘under which we found ourselves 
“ placed at the termination of the 
“ war.” The point we had at- 
tained was, poor-rates of eight 
millions a year, and labourers in 
rags and drinking water and driven 
out of the farm-houses and winter 
subscriptions for the houseless and 
men chained to carts drawing 
gravel. That was ‘“ the point we 
had attained.” You will please 
to bear that in mind. If the devil 
himself had been the author of the 
system he could not have brought 
us to a much worse point; and 
yet, the great subject of your la- 
meniation is, that this system was 


not persevered in! 


However, the question is, was 
it in the power of the Government 


to uphold that system? You say 





it was, I say it was not. And, 
this is a great question, because 
you and many others are wanting 
to bring the system back. 1 shall 


hereafier show the folly and in- 


justice of what you call your re- 


medy ; but, I am here to show, 
that the Government had not the 
power (if it meant to preserve 
itself) to uphold the base paper- 
system, At the time when Peel’s 
Bill was passed, the country was 
actually upon the eve of open re- 
bellion. It was not Six-Acts that 
quieted the people, but low prices. 
The most populous parts of the 
kingdom could not have been kept 
from rising in arms withthe price of 
provisions what they had been du- 


ring the war. Manufactures must, 


|in a great measure, have ceased, 


when the markets of the world 
became open in consequence of 
peace, if our price of food had not 
been lowered. If the vile and 
foolish Corn Bill had not proved a 
deat letter, the manufactures 
must have been nearly put an 
end to, as far as related to export. 


That bill was intended to do for 
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the landlords what the paper- 


money had been doing for them ; 
but it iuckily failed of its object. 
To have peace at home the Govern- 
ment could not without reducing 
the price of the necessaries of 
life. 

Besides this, the “ rapid ad- 


? 


vances’ in the science of for- 
gery threatened to annihilate the 
base system by its own means. 
Nearly one-half of the notes in 
circulation, in some parts of the 
kingdom, were forgeries. It was 
become evident, that a stop must 
be put to the hangings; and yet, 
without the hangings, what could 
at all check the forgeries. Then, 
again, it was clear as daylight, 
that, in case of war, our enemies 
would attack us in our own old 
way with regard to the French 
assignats. That they could do it 
was evident, and it was not less 
evident, that the whole thing might, 
at any time, be puffed out at a 
very trifling expense. I was 
thought to be joking when I said 
so; but I now repeat wit perfect 


seriousness, that I not only: believe 


To Mr. Western. 
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the thing could have been done, 
but that it would have been done, 
if Peel’s Bill had not been passed. 

The Government, therefore, un- 
less it meaned to ensure its own 
destruction, was compelled to come 
back to cash in some degree or 
other. It had not the power to 
carry onthe paper-system. That 
system had, imdeed, come to a 
close. It had run its infernal race. 
The bankruptcy must have been 
declared, if the Government had 
not returned to cash. What Lord 
GRENVILLE said about the mat- 
ter was very true; it wasa bubble, 
and the bubble had bursted. The 
very thought of perpetual paper 
was enough to destroy any govern- 
ment. While the promise was 
held forth of resuming cash-pay- 
ments, the thought always existed 
of there being great quantities of 
gold in the bank; but if it had 
once come to an open acknowledge- 
ment of inability ever to pay in 
gold, there would have been two 
prices, and they would have de- 
stroyed the Government, which 


could haye only got its taxes in 





ich 


in 
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paper. So that the Government 
were compelled to return to cash- 
payments, if it were compelled to 
preserve itself. 

You say, that the system of 
paper might have been perpe- 
tuated, and that we might have 
kept at the point of eight millions 
of poor-rates, and that of ragged 
and water-drinking labourers, ‘“ if 
“our statesmen had known how 
“to deal with the new circum- 
“stances in which they were 
“ placed by the peace.” Why, 
now you are the great Essex- 
Statesman, and why did you not 
tell them how to deal with these 
new circumstances? You were 
not a Minister ; nor are you now ; 


and yet you now tell them a good 


deal of what they ought to do._ 


You were no Minister in 1819, 
but you were a Member of Par- 
liament, and a County-Member, 
too. You now call the measure 
fraudulent ; you call it an act of 
spoliation and confiscation. Yet 
you suffered it to become a law 
without any opposition, and, in- 


deed, without a word in the way 





of disapprobation. You have, 
then, obtained your light since the 
bill was passed ; but, it is a bad 
sort of light ; for you seek, not to 
make cash-payments just, but. to 
bring us back to the paper, which, 
whatever else it might do, mus¢ 


produce a convulsive revolution. 


Thus, then, the fact is, that this 
Bill did, as far as it went, put a 
stop to the workings of the ac- 
cursed Pitt-system. It was ne- 
cessary, as we have seen, to pre- 
vent actual civil war; and, as 
the necessity of it arose out of 
the measures of 1797, its evils 
are fairly ascribable to the Pitt- 
system. Its fault was not in 
causing a return to caskh-payments; 
for that was become absolutely 
necessary ; but in not going far 
enough; in leaving undone many 
things which ought to have been 
done at the same time that we 
returned to payments in cash ; and 
those things must yet be done, or 
we have a convulsive revolution 
as sure as I am now writing to 


you. 


I now proceed to notice what 
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you say with regard to the his- 
_ tory of Peel's: Bill. 


the Committees of the two Houses 


You charge 


with not having made any en- 
quiry as to the Debt and Tares, 
at the time when they were re- 
commending payments in cash. 
This charge is good, and made 
a'most in the very words’ em- 
ployed by me, in my Letter to 
the Prince Regent, in 1819. I 
have before noticed, that you, the 
great Statesman of Essex were 
in the Parliament, and that you 
never made any of these remarks 
at that time. But, in this pamph- 
let, you tell us, that the Com- 
mittee of the Commons was warn- 


Indeed ! 


How ready you are to do justice 


ed by Mr. Barina! 


to this big loan-maker! Nay, to 
do a little more than justice, as 
we shall see. You quote his 
words; thus: “I am further of 
‘opinion that the operation of 
*‘ reduction, necessary for the 
«* purpose I have mentioned, must 
‘always be accompanied with 
‘‘ restraint and inconvenience to 


“ every branch of industry in 


To Mr. Wesrerv. 
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‘the country; and if it were 
“forced with a rapidity at all 
“ approaching to what would be 
“necessary for the payment, in 
“the course of a twelvemonth, 
“the injury would be intolerable. 
‘ The reduction of paper would 
“* produce all those effects which 
‘arise from the reduction of the 
** amount of money in any country, 
‘an effect which I think is well 
‘© described in Mv. Hume’s Essay 
“on Money.” 

Upon this you say, ‘* Mr. Bar- 
“ing thus warned them of too 
“ hasty a reduction of the issues 
‘of the Bank.” Well! 
what then? Did they not profit by 


and, 


his warning? Did they not re- 
solve to resume by very slow de- 
grees? He saysto come to cash 
in a twelvemonth would be very 
injuricus; and they take four 
years! They followed his advice, 
then; and, indeed, he afterwards 
gave it as his opinion, that the 
measure they proposed was wise 
and just, though, in the whole 
history of human folly, nothing 


was ever more than half so foolish 
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as the thought, that the evils of 
the measure would be prevented 
or even mitigated, by its being 
accomplished by slow degrees. 
Great Essex-Statesman as you 
are ; absorbed as your great mind 
is, in studying Locke, Hume, 
“ Doctor” Smith and Baring, 
who must be, I suppose, a “ Doc- 
tor” too; filled, as your capacious 
mind is, with the wonder and 
admiration excited by the “ pre- 
dictions” of these great philo- 
sophers, you can hardly be sup- 
posed to recollect what was 
said by me to Mr. Tierney, 
a year before Peel’s Bill was 
passed. That “great states- 
man,” too, had put forth his say, 
in May 1818, about the returning 
to cash by slow degrees. The 
“ Long Island Prophecies,” con- 
tained in three Numbers, are to 
be bought in Fleet-street for 6d. 
but I will not put you to the ex- 
pense. In July, 1818, I wrote 


to Mr. Trerney, not that they 


‘which cash-payments may be 
“ gradually and gently brought 
‘‘ about, and a limit put to the 
‘issue of paper, without risking 
“ any serious shock. I say, that 
“such means cannot be found. 
we opeescweeees You wish the 
‘“* Bank to proceed gradually and 
“* gently. If the paper be drawn 
“in gradually, the approach of 
“ the misery and ruin and uproar 
“will be gradual: that is all. 
“ The want of employment will 
‘come on gradually: but it will 
‘come. The convulsion will be 
“ the end of the scene: but there 
‘¢ will be a convulsion..........- 
‘* To draw in the paper-money, 
‘< without reducing the interest of 
“ the Borough-Debt and all pub- 
“‘ lic pay and salaries is to pro- 
“duce general ruin; and, what 
‘signifies it, whether this ruin 
“come all at once, or by de- 
‘« grees?” 

This, Sir, was something like a 


‘* prediction ;” that is to say, a 


ought to return slowly, but thus:|foresaying. Here was the true 


“You say, Sir, that you think, 


“that means may be found, by 


doctrine. Here was a proof of 


insight of the subject. Here was 
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a “ warring” in reality ; and, it 
was a warning too that might 
have taught you to avoid calling 
Mr. Baring’s a warning at all. 
In fact, he misled the Committee, 
being ignorant himself of the con- 
sequences of the measure. For 
what did his opinion amount to! 
Why, this: the measure is wise ; 
but, you must go slow/y to work. 
They did so; and the event has 
fulfilled my prediction, thus far, 
to the very letter. The convu!- 
sion is not, indeed, yet come ; but, 
unless there be a reduction of the 
interest of the debt, a convulsion 
there must be; and, indeed, this 
you yourself are forward enough 
to assert. Not that you assert, 
that such reduction ought to take 
‘place. No: you are forthe Pitt- 
system as far as paper-money is 
concerned. You want high prices, 
and would, for the sake of having 
them, fix this infernal debt about 
the neck of the country to all eter- 
nity. 

In the history of Peel’s Bill you 
yourself have, at different times, 
acted no very obscure part; that 
is to say, in the history of the mea- 
sures to keep up prices; and, the 
doctrines which you have held at 
some times have differed very 
widely from those that you hold 


now. When I say, the histury of 


the bill, | mean the history of the 


To Mr. Western. 
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measures for returning to cash; 
and these measures actually be- 
gan in 1814, when the Old Mo. 
ther Borough-Bank began to draw 
m her paper. Now, Sir, what 
was the part that you acted at 
that time? © Bawling for a Corn 
Bill with Mr. Coke openly by 
your side and Sir Francis Burdett 
peeping over your shoulder and 
giving you a pat onthe back. | 
wrote to you, told you that you 
were on the wrong scent, begged 
of you to look at the Old Lady, 
and to watch her tricks; for that 
it was her works and nothing else 
that you had to fear. Still you 
went on, and the next year, got 
your remedy! Which you got, 
be it remembered, with troops 
drawn up round the House! In 
1816, the very next year, you 
And 
you kept the farmers gaping for 
a whole month for your proposi- 
tions. At last out they came in 
eight resolutions, containing a 
string of absurdities such as were 
never before put upon paper, ex- 
cept what related to a repeal of 
taxes. After inserting them in my 
Register of 16th March 1816, I 
exclaimed thus: “ Good God! 
‘and not a word about the inte- 
‘* rest of the National Debt ! Not 
‘a word about the operation of 


“the paper-money system, by 


wanted more protection. 
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«“ which, and by which ALONE, 
“ the distress has been produced!” 
There was a project for the ap- 
propriating (warehousing) our 
surplus produce. And, good God, 
indeed! What nonsense was there 
that these resolutions did not con- 
tain. How changed, then, are you. 
You now find, that the paper-mo- 
ney affair is every thing. Now you 
say, ‘It is not a ruinous abund- 
‘ance of corn, but a destructive 
“* famine of money. Let us have 
* plenty of corn and plenty of 
‘* money: I ABHOR the argu- 
‘‘ ments of those who would con- 
‘‘ sole us with the prospect of less 
‘* bountiful seasons.”—In another 
part of your pamphlet you say, 
that the drawing in of the money 
is the SOLE cause of ‘the ruin. 
But, in your speech of the 7th of 
March 1816, you said, ‘‘ That the 
‘* principal cause of the distress 
“ wasa SURPLUS PRODUCE 
* arising out of our own growth!” 

So that, Sir, you might, I think, 
have been a little more sparing 


Register, though you refer to 
another book) Mr. Husxtssen’s 
famous speech about prices and 
rents. If you eannot believe in 
the sincerity of his change of 
opinion, how are we to believe in 
yours? The last year’s set of 
resolutions, tendered by you, had 


sreat difficulty in getting an au- 
dience; aud, it is curious enough, 
that the same was the case in re- 
gard to your resolutions of 1816! 
In both cases the Ministers praised 
you, and in both cases you were 
deserted by your friends. Ah, 
Sir, why will you continue to be- 
lieve, that you are fit to take the 
lead in such matters? The little 
party you act with in this affair 
wish for the paper-money again ; 
and you wish for high prices come 
how they may. In another Letter 
I shall remark on your doctrine 
of the wselessness of taking off 
taxes, and on your remedy. At 
present I have only to add an ex- 


pression of my sincere wish, that, 


as long as you strive in this way, 
you may continue to suffer. You 
say, ‘ [know that the property 
“of my tenantry, and my own too, 
‘is going as fast as possible.” 1 
thank God for it; for this, and 
this alone, will tend to produce 
what is wanted. Never will 
that property be secure with- 
out a reduction of the interest 
of the debt : and never will that be 
reduced without that Reform, at 
which you do not even hint, and 
which I am persuaded you think 
wholly unnecessary, not to say 
positively mischievous. And, to 
be sure what a shocking thing it 
would be tomake a Reform which 
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might, by possibility, shut the 
great Essex-statesman out of the 
House ef Commons!  Paper- 
money, puff-out, little shillings: 
any thing is better than this! 
There are, however, men, and 
men of as much land as you, too ; 
who despise these miserable, these 
fraudulent, these debasing expe- 
dients ; and who wish to make a 
fair and open stand against the 
monster that is devouring them. 
These men scorn to eke out a dis- 
honourable hold of their property 
by means of a vile paper-money, 
which must, at last, end in a con- 
vulsion, after, perhaps, it has laid 
their country prostrate at the feet 
of her foreign foes. These men 
are willing to restore to the peo- 
ple their rights; to obtain a 
House of Commons, that will not 
(as, you say, this does) act by 
“* wheels within wheels,” but that 
will go right forward “ by fair 
and open means.” This is the 
way, and the only way, to do the 
thing. The common people and 
the great proprietors have the 
same interest. Neither can very 
well succeed without the other. 
The great proprietors want to 
get free from the debt, and the 
people want to get free from the 
boroughs. These have been the 
cause of each other. They must 
stand or fall together. I am for 


a lawful annihilation of both ; but, 
if the boroughs remain, remain 
also, as far as I can have it so, 
shall the debt; and remain un- 
diminished too. This, Sir, is the 
plain state of the case; and I 
thank God, that it is not in the 
power of man to suggest any 
means of saving your estate with- 
out a Reform of the Parliament, 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient and 


Most humble Servant, 
Wx. COBBETT. 





DR. O’MEARA, 
AND JOHN WALTER, 


Tue chastisement that the Doc- 
tor meaned to inflict upon this 
Walter, was some time ago noticed 
in the Register. Neither that nor 
any thing relating to Walter would 
demand any thing more than was 
then said, only the press is in- 
volved in the matter. For many 
years I have been endeavouring 
to give the world a true opinion of 
the London, and, indeed, English, 
press, generally ; and particularly 
of that part of it which was, and is, 
carried on under the name of the 
Old Times, which has always been 
a purely trading concern. This 
nation is at present involyed m 
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great difficulties. No one denies 
this. Every one expects some 
shocking thing to happen. Now, 
I have no scruple to say, that this 
state of things never would, and 
never could, have existed, had it 
not been for the press, which has 
constantly been the great cause 
of delusion, the grand instrument 
to lead the people on to give their 
consent, and even their aid, in a 
ease that called for their most 
positive refusal and most strenuous 
opposition. Had it not been for 
this base press, the people would 
have judged for themselves. They 
would have consulted their own 
reason and experience, and have 


followed their dictates, instead of 


being deluded to give their sup- 
port to measures, which, in the 
end, have destroyed themselves. 
Amongst the works of this vile 
and corrupt press was that of 
causing it to be believed, that it 
was good for England to contract 
a debt of seven hundred millions ; 
that is to say, to add that sum to 
her debt, for the purpose of re- 
storing the Bourbons. The fruits 
of this restoring we now behold in 
these undeniable facts :—the total 
ruin of all the occupiers of the 
land: the transfer of estates more 
complete than revolution: and 
those same Bourbons being pre- 
pared, in this our embarrassed 


to add to their own; or, to compel 
ustomake a revolutionin England. 
These facts are undeniable. These 
are amongst the fruits, the natural 
fruits of the restoration of the 
Bourbons. And this restoration, 
so manifestly contrary to: the in- 
terests of England, never could 
have taken place, had it not been 
for the villanous London and 
Country press, which worked for 
the Bourbons and against England 
with a degree of zeal that could 
hardly have sprung but from cor- 
ruption. At the close, or towards 
the close, of the drama—that is to 
say, when the Bourbons were 
about actually to re-enter France, 
there were greater exertions than 
ever made for them by this base 
tool of theirs, the general press ; 
but, by some parts more than by 
other parts. Every one who had 
any knowledge of this corrupt 
thing, thought some part of it, at 
least, was in the pay of the Bour- 
bons. Nay, it was said so, at the 
time, and by others besides me; 
and reports were very false, if a 
couple of those editors (of whom 
there were a score in London) did 
not actually receive the Croix de 

St. Louis! 

This brings us to the affair’ of 
Dr. O’Meara and John Walter. 

The Dr. publishes a book, con- 





state, to enter Spain, take her navy 
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taining an account of conversa- 
tions, which he had with Napoleon 
in St. Helena. In one of these 
conversations, Napoleon related to 
him, that, in 1815, when he got 
to Paris from Elba, and when the 
dear Louis the Desired had taken 
to flight, he (Napoleon) found, in 
the papers of Blacas, Louis's Se- 
cretary, a receipt for three thou- 
sand pounds that had been paid, in 
1814, to the editor of the ***** 
Newspaper. 

No sooner did the Doctor’s book 
appear, than Walter called this an 
attack uponhim. Every body, he 
said, must know, that it was the 
Times that was meant! This was 
odd enough: for, there was the 
Globe, and there were other papers, 
the name of each of which contains 
Besides the Doctor 
had not, throughout his book, used 
stars for letters in other cases. 
Why, then, should Walter take 
this accusation to himself? The 
word Register has eight letters ; 
but, if the Doctor had put eight 
stars instead of five, should I have 
said, that every body must think 
that it was the Register that was 
meant? If, indeed, I had, at the 
time referred to, acted the part 
that Walter acted, I might have 
so said; but, then, what reason 
should I have had to complain. 

Walter, however, fell foul of 


i 





Dr. O‘Meara on account of these 
five stars. The Doctor thought 
he was answering him with a 
horse-whip ; but, in mistake, horse- 
whipped the brother of John, on 
William! John, thus, escaped 
chastisement ; and, as we shall see 
by-and-by, has escaped it even to 
this hour. The matter was, in« 
deed, till the other day, in a great 
measure, dropped. John had 
said, that his paper must be meant ; 
and nobody said nay John. The 
public seemed to think him the 
best judge of the matter; and 
there it rested. But John, likea 
rest’ess fool as he is, must needs 
write to Blacas for a certificate of 
innocence! Oh, monstrous! Just 
as if any briber ever confessed! 
Just as if any man in the situation 
of Blacas, if he answered at all, 


would not deny having given the 
bribe! 


However, let us now see the 
correspondence between John and 
Blacas, and then make a remark 
or two on it. 


M. re Duc,—It is with much re- 
gret that I find myself obliged to 
trouble you. I am indueed, how- 
ever, to think that you will have 
the goodness to excuse the liberty 
which I take. 


A peculiar circumstance has just 
occurred—Mr. Barry O‘Meara, 
late surgeon to Buonaparte at St. 
Helena, (removed from St. Helana 
and dismissed the British service) 
—has lately published a work en- 
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titled “ A Voice from St. Helena,”’ | answer.—I have the honour to be, 
which contains the following pas- | withthe most profound respect, M. 


sage :— 


“In 1814, the Editor of The 
“#*** * newspaper was paid 
* about three thousand pounds of 
‘your money, besides having a 
“great number of copies taken. 
“ [told you before that I found 
‘his receipt among Blacas’ papers, 
“on my retarn from Elba. I do 
“not know if he is in their pay 
“now.” 


It is every where thought that it 
is The Times which the author has 
wished to stain by this calumnious 
accusation. May I also be per- 
mitted to add, that such an impu- 
tation not only goes the length of 
compromising the character and in- 
tegrity of that journal ; but—which 
ought to weigh much more with 
you—that it affects the honour of 
the Government of your august 
Sovereign, in supposing that his 
Royal cause stands in need of sup- 
port by means of corruption so base 
and revolting ? 


It is proper that you should 
know, M. le Duc, that at the period 
alluded to, The Times was under 
my direction. Your name is quoted 
in the article ; and you alone are 
able to satisfy the public that such 
a proof or acquittance as Mr. 
O’Meara pretends, has never had 
any existence. You alone can 
testify that I have never received 
either money or presents of any 
kind for defending in the above 
journal the cause of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty. Is it, therefore, too 
much, M. de Luc, to hope from 
your goodness and justice, that 
you will support with the authority 
of your name and word, that the 
two-fuld calumny to which I allude, 
has never had the least founda- 
tion? 

So powerful a motive can alone 
excuse the liberty which I take, of 


begging that you will have the 
goodness to favour me with an early 





le Duc, 


Your most humble and most 
obedient servant, 


JOHN WALTER, 


Responsible Editor till 1820, and one of 
the Proprietors of The Times. 


London, July 24, 1822. 
M. the Duke de Blacas, &c. &c. &e. 





ANSWER. 


Paris, Nov. 7, 1822. 

Sir,—I have only just now re- 
ceived, on my arrival in Paris, the 
letter which you have done me the 
honour of writing to me, dated the 
24th of July last. It imposes upon 
me the duty of attesting the false- 
hood of the allegation got together 
(recueillic) and published by Mr. 
Barry O*‘Meara, according to 
which it might be supposed that 
you have received from me a sum 
of three thousand pounds sterling, 
as the price of those opinions which 
you professed in 1814, in the jour- 
nal of which you were at that time 
the Editor. It is impossible that 
any acquittance of that or any 
other sum should have been found 


signed by you among my papers ;. 


inasmuch as nothing was ever 
given or offered to you by my in- 
tervention. This is a testimony 
which I have-a pleasure in bearing 
to the truth, begging you also, Sir, 
at the same time, to receive that of 
my distinguished consideration. 


BLACAS WAULPS. 


To Mr. John Walter, ancient Editor 
of The Times. 


The first thing to remark on, 
is, the date of these documents. 
John writes to Blacas on the 24th 
of July, and Blacas answers him 
on the 7th of November! John, 
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in a paragraph of his paper, en- 
deavours to account for this by 
saying, “that, it appears, that 
““M. de Blacas being continually 
‘expected at Paris, the letter was 
not forwarded to him at Rome.” 
What, John! * Continually ex- 
pected at Paris?” By whom, 
John? By the public, perhaps ; 
but, did not those who received 
his letters know when he was to 
come back? Were his letters not 
sent to him as regularly as Lord 
Bathurst’s or Lord Liverpool's 
are, when they are inthe country ? 
What! a private letter, and from 
England too, not sent to Blacas 
as soon as it was received; and 
left for Blacas to “find” at the 
end of three months and a half ? 
Poh, John! , 
But, if Blacas did not like to 
answer the letter at all, what 
made him do it at last? In our 
opinion there is no great mystery 
in this. John does not tell us 
how many times he has written to 
Blacas; what friends, if any, he 
has employed to get this answer. 
But, putting these out of the ques- 
tion, has there nothing new arisen 
in the state of the affairs of the 
Bourbons, since the 2Ath of July? 
Or, is it manifest, that such a 
change in their affairs and views 


has taken place, that the friend- 


ship of a paper read by a great 





part of the fools in England 
must be valuable to them! They 
have new views on Spain. They 
do not want those views to be ex- 
posed. They want friends here. 
And, we are well convinced, that 
to this, and this alone, we owe the 
letter of Blacas to John. 

Look at the conduct of the Old 
Times, too, at this moment. It is 
decidedly in favour of the Bour- 
bons! The Courier, the New 
Times, now that the English 
Ministers are opposed to the 
Bourbons are not in fayour of the 
Bourbons; but the OLD TIMES 
IS! Hence the answer of Blacas ; 
for, had it not been for these 
things, no answer would John 
ever have obtained. 

And, what does the answer 
amount to, after all? Not to an 
assertion, that no money was ever 
paid to the Times newspaper ; 
but, that none was ever paid to 
John by-Blacas! And this is just 
nothing at all. We may, there- 
fore, leave John and Blacas, to 
receive any degree of credit, to 
which sensible men may think 
them entitled, after reading the fol- 
lowing Letter from Dr. O‘Meara 
to the Editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle; to which I shall 
add a Letter of my own to the 
Doctor on the means of getting 
John out of his “ rabbit-burrow.” 
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London, Noy. 13, 1822. 
“ SIR, 


The publication of a letter in 
The Times Journal, signed by M. de 
Blacas, calls for an observation or 
two frem me. This letter is now, 
at the end of three months, put 
forward by Mr. John Walter by 
way of answer to an accusation 
which he made against himself. In 
order that the public may judge 
properly of this occurrence, I 
quote from my book the passage 
in which it originated :-— 

“In 1814, the Editor of The 
* * * * * newspaper was paid 
about three thousand pounds of 
your money, besides having a great 
number of copies taken. I told 
you before that I found his receipt 
among Blacas’ papers, on my re- 
turn from Elba. I do not know if 
he is in their pay now.’’ 

Immediately upon the perusal 
of this passage, Mr. John Walter 
declared that The Times and The 
Times alone, was the Journal 
meant, although there were other 
Journals in London, to the letters 
of the names of which the asterisks 
would apply, even had I distin- 
guished names in my book by nu- 
merical asterisks, which 1 have 
not done. What was the reason, 
let me ask, if Mr. John Walter’s 
‘* withers were unwrung,” that he 
immediately appropriated to his 
paper the guilt of the imputation? 
Why did se alone of all the crowd 
of Editors in London, exclaim at 
once, *‘ Thou canst not say ’twas 
I that didit.” If he does not an- 
swer this question, what are we 
to think? Of all the guests at 
Macbeth’s table, none but the 
assassin beholds the murdered 
Banquo. Mr. John Walter apply- 
ing to himself this accusation, 
added to my name an epithet 
which, though he had the malig- 
nity to propagate, he had not the 
courage to defend. A Parthian 
libeller, he flung his poisoned 





arrow, itis true, but then he did 
so in the retreat. From that hour 
to this, my most minute inquiries 
have failed in discovering Mr. 
John Walter. Covered, however, 
as he finds himself to be, with 
what his own consciousness in the 
first instance attached to him, he 
now applies to M. Blacas, to de- 
clare that the one did not give, or 
the other reccive the wages of cor- 
ruption. Now let us for a moment 
take John Walter at his word, and 
suppose that The Times was the 
Journal meant, what man upon 
earth can imagine that old Blacas 
would return any other answer to 
Mr. Walter’s application? ‘* Did 
you bribe me?” is the question. 
‘* I did not, upon my honour,” is 
most assuredly the reply, which 
every briber in the world would 
make to the bribee. Two such per- 
sons are in the relation of accom- 
plices, and must stand or fall to- 
gether. Such of course is the an- 
swer which Blacas gives to ‘ the 
ancient Editor of The Times,” as he 
terms him. Not, ‘‘ mine ancient 
Pistol,” most assuredly. He, Bla- 
cas, in the service of the same 
King, supporting the same party, 
answering the self-same proprietor 
of the very paper, which is still 
at this moment supporting those 
self-same Ultras in every dirty 
measure of their immediate des- 
potism. I need only refer to 
their base vindication of Mr. Bow- 
ring’s- imprisonment, that. injured 
Mr. Bowring, being, as 1 am in- 
formed, a near connection of his 
gaoler’s advocate! What other 
answer, let me ask, guilty or in- 
nocent, could Blacas make to John 
Walter? Their mutual self-inter- 
est, the only possible bond be- 
twecn such men, must ensure their 
fidelity to each other. But observe 
the servile language of this very 
Walter. The idea of paying any 
man to support it, “‘ affects (says 
he) the honour of the Government 
of your august Sovereign!!” 


What! John Walter, the “ an- 
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cient” Editor of the most accom- 
modating Journa! upon earth, has 
no idea that a Government can 
stoop to bribe its Swiss stipendi- 
aries! No, not even the creature 
who dare advocate the detention 
of an honourable British merchant 
for an entire month in a loathsome 
solitary dungeon by these very 
Ultras, without charge or accusa- 
tion. No such thing, says John 
Walter, the very idea of paying 
its slaves is ‘* an wnputalion on the 
honour of august” legitimacy! But let 
us see what the grand denial of M. 
Blacas comes to. ‘ Nothing (says 
he) was ever given or offered to you 
by my intervention. ” Very possible, 
and still it is very possible that the 
receipt of the Editor of the guilty 
journal (be it what journal it may) 
might still have been found in 
Blacas’ office. Blacas, does not 
say that Whe Tunes never was paid 
any moncy by the Bourbons, to his 
knowledge, but that he never gave 
John Walter any. Blacas might 
not have been the hand that. ac- 
knowledged it, and still Te Times 
might have been a paid journal, 
and indeed, Blacas-himself, not 
even asserting that The Times was 
not paid, is what most men would 
call in the case a negative preg- 
nant. Iam willing to put out of 
the question altogether the con- 
tinued advocacy of every principal 
measure of the Bourbon Govern- 
ment by a journal professing inde- 
pendence—aye, of every measure 
of the }Bourbons, even from their 
first hesitating nibble at the Char- 
ter down to the ei:ormity of Mr. 
Bowring’s imprisonment. Let us, 
however, suppose, that M. Blacas 
went the full length which Walter 
wished him, whatthen? Will M. 
Blacas deny that he ran away from 
Paris in 1815, in such a hurry, 
that all his most secret papers 
were left behind him? Will M. 
Blacas assert, that his memo 

alone survived the fright in which 
all his other faculties deserted him? 
—Or will Blacas buoy himself up 
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with the idea, that if Napoleon as- 
serted one thing, and fe another, 
the world would hesitate for a mo- 
ment which to credit. No man in 
London knows better than John 
Walter to whata deplorable state 
fright may reduce aman, and if 
he wishes to do Blacas a real kind- 
ness, 1 would recommend him to 
send him over an accurate model 
of his present residence, the finest 
contrivance ever invented in case 
of danger. <A kind of rabbit habi- 
tation, with no less than three 
entrances, so that when even a 
sound is heard at the one, the 
poor little animal can pop out at 
the other. In order, however, that 
M. Blacas may know that I am in 
possession of even more informa- 
tion from Napoleon than the world 
has yet had, I just beg to ask 
him—Does he know of any persons 
having been sent to Elba in 1814; 
if so, upon what mission; and who 
sent, and who paid them? M. Blacas 
will understand me, and when 
he answers those interrogatories, 
which no doubt he will do, adding 
the same ‘‘ assurances of his dis- 
tinguished consideration” which 
he has vouchsafed to his ‘‘ancient,” 
he may then hear again from me. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 
BARRY E. O’MEARA. 


————— 


TO DR. O’MEARA. 


Kimpston, Hants, Nov. 18. 1822. 
Sir,—I have just read, in a coun- 


try newspaper, your Letter of 
the 13th to the Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, relative to 
the three thousand pound bribe. 
I will another time, when I have 
my books handy, point out some 
of the numerous efforts made by 
the bloody and stupid Old Times, 
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in favour of the Bourbons, at the 
time that you relate the bribe to 
have been given to an English 
newspaper. It is not to be de- 
nied by anybody, Blacas, or any- 
body else, that the bloody Old 
Times justified the massacre of 
the Protestants at Nismes; and 
that it, in the most vehement 
manner, called for the killing of 
Napoleon after he had surrender- 
ed himself.—If I had time I would 
congratulate you on the commen- 
tary on your book, which, the 
Bourbons are, at this very mo- 
ment, furnishing. They are pay- 
ing our pretty gentlemen for their 
treatment of Napoleon, and for 
all that they did for the restora- 
tion; and you will see, Sir, ( if 
this system continue another year 
or two) that these Bourbons will 
become far more frightful to our 
pretty men than Napoleon ever 
was. However, it is not on 
politics that I am taking the li- 
berty to address you. Stopping 
here for half an hour on my way 
to Hambledon, I saw in the 
paper before alluded to, your 
account of John Walter’s rabbit 
residence, and the difficulty of 
catching him. You say he has three 
entrances ; so that, even upon a 
sound being heard -at one hole, 
he can pop out at one of the 
others. Ah! Sir, I have a brace 
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of spaniels, and I can get you a 
couple of ferrets from a friend 
in Sussex; and, if he escape from 
these, then may you say with 
Macourr, ‘“ May he escape the 
devil too!” If he have a thousand 
holes, these little fellows will have 
him. You can muzzle the ferrets ; 
and the spanieis are very tender- 
mouthed: so that you will have 
him alive, without so much as a 
crack in his skin. There may 
be one danger, however, of which 
youare, perhaps, not apprised. 
In America, there is a little ani- 
mal called a shuni, which has no 
defence but its offensive odour. 
When attacked, it throws, from 
certain parts of its body, matter, 
which, if it reach your garments, 
condemns them to the fiames, and 
if it alight on your skin, condemns 
you to banishment from the so- 
ciety of all human beings for some 
time. So horribly offensive is 
this odour, and so terrified are the 
people at the thought of getting 
it attached to them, that hunters, 
when they find that their dogs 
have disturbed a shunk, instantly 
quit their sport, and run or gallop 
away with even more haste and 
terror than they would if pur- 
sued by a wolf or tiger. These 
they might kill with their guns ; 
but against the shunk there is no 
defence.—I beg leave to say, that 
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you ought, in the present case, to 
bear thisin mind. Walter is not 
worth your risking a suit of clothes. 
As to your book, Sir, it has done 
prodigious good. 1 am not asham- 
ed to say, that I have not read it, 
for I have not had time; but I 
hear of it wherever I go; and, 
I do believe, that, by one or 
another, every part of its contents 
has been related to me since If left 
home in the beginning of October. 
Every one seems to have attended 
particularly to that part which 
relates to the manner of disposing 
Napoleon’s money! The whole 
of this affair wiil come ont, at 
last, be you assured. Be in no 
haste, Sir, to see justice done. 
The Bourbons themselves are 
going the true way to work to 
avenge the wrongs of which you 
complain on the part of Napoleon. 
They will very soon teach us 
what it is to contract seven hun- 
dred millions of debt for the pur- 
pose of restoring Bourbons. 
Iam, Sir; 
Your most obedient servant, 


W. COBBETT. 


P.S. If you should want the 
dogs and ferrets before I get back 
to London, please to drop me a 
line at No. 183, Fleet-street. I 
will take care that you shall have 
them. 





SQUIRE PAGET. 


Tuts “ Squire,” whom, about a 
week ago, I charged with a daring 
literary robbery, appears to be a 
true “ Sir Fretful Plagiary,” and 
might, therefore, with great pro- 
priety, take the title of Anight, 
instead of that of “ Sguire.” He 
has sent to me the overflowings of 


his gall; but, I leave him to pay 
for the circulation of it, as a 
punishment, though a trifling one, 
due to the crime of which I con- 
victed him. He has, I understand, 
availed himself of the columns of 
the Tramper, and means to do the 
same in other quarters if he can ; 
and that he can with the aid of 
money. Itis a fine that is inflicted 
on him at any rate. His noise, 
his out-cry, his affected complaints 
against me on the score of tyranny, 
puts one in mind of the screams 
of an old bawd under the lash 
of the Beadle, while the conduct 
of the Tramper resembles the 
sympathetic sighs of the frail 
sisterhood at the windows of the 
surrounding garrets. Let him 
still his noise, for a moment, and 
tell us how he has rebutted the 
charge. I, for my part, should 
never have seen either plagiarism 
or pamphlet, had it net been sent 
to me from the country, with a 
letter pointing out the plagiarism. 
What does he do? How does he 
answer the charget Is he an 
Esquire? He is not. He was, 
therefore, a vain and presumptuous 
coxcomb to give himself that title ; 
and so must every man be who 
does the same under similar cir- 
cumstances. Giving the title to 


|another man, however foolishly, 


is a very different thing from 
giving it to yourself. In short, 
this is a sprig, a spurious sprig, 
of that paper-aristocracy, of which 
the ‘* Squire” seems, and I dare 
say, for good reasons, so anxious 
to prolong the existence. Has he 
answered this part of my charge ! 
Is he (again I ask) an Esquire? 
If not, and he dare not say he is, 
he is, he really is, in good truth 
he is, a shockingly vain coxcomb. 
—Then, as to his praises, his 
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loft raises, of Mr. Ricardo 
a ir Francis Burdett: on 
what ground did he praise them t 
Had he praised them for any 
thing unconnected with the sub- 
ject of his pamphlet, it would 
ave been another matter. But 
here is a man, who insists that 
their doctrines are totally false; 
who asserts that misery unspeak- 
able has been produced by these 
and such like doctrines; and who, 
at the same time, extols to the 
skies, not the character of the 
parties, but their knowledge and 
their talents! Is this being a 
“ foolish Squire,” or is it not? 
To be worthy of this praise for 
knowledge and talent, the parties 
must. have been, according to 
the ’Squire’s own showing, very 
wicked men. Wise and honest 
both, they, according to him, 
could not have been. And yet, 
he cries up their knowledge and 
talents ; he differs from them with 
the deepest sorrow; and he ap- 
proaches them with the profound- 
est respect.—But, what says the 
“Squire” as to the charge of 
plagiarism? I published the two 
passages. Did he, could he, have 
written what he has published 
about Mr. Baring, about the re- 
ference to Hume, about the Com- 
mittee having not adverted to the 
circumstance that Hume could 
not have our Debt in his eye: 
could the “Squire” have written 
this without having the Register 
in his eye’ Were the thoughts 
his own? Will anybody believe 
this? He may say, with Puff, 
in the Critic, ‘* the same thought 
may occur to two people ;” but, 
then, he has to account for the 
thought never having struck him 
before ; or, for his having neglect- 
ed to communicate it to the public. 





He tells us, that the misery is 
general, and great beyond all 
example. He asserts that it will, 
in the end, produce something 
little short of the actual destruc- 
tion of the country. He says 
that Peel’s Bill is the cause of 
all this; and he points out the 
precise manner in which the Com- 
mittee were led to adopt the errer 
on which that Bill was founded. 
Now, if this be his own; if his 
own mind suggested this to 
him ; if he discovered the error 
and the cause of it: it would 
even in this case, be rather un- 
lucky, or, rather, ducky, that he 
should use, with so much close- 
ness, the argument used by me, 
the moment the Report reached 
me in Long Island ; but, what he 
has to answer for, on this sup- 
position, is, having kept the dis- 
covery corked up in his own mind, 
until the Bill has produced what 
he asserts is misery without a pa- 
rallel. This,if he be not a lite- 
rary thief, is what he has to an- 
swer for: he is an offender against 
me, or an offender against his 
country. If we adopt this sup- 
position, where are we to find 
words wherewith to express our 
abhorrence of the ‘’Squire.” 
He was in England when the 
discussions were going on. He 
had read the previous debates. 
The Report was in his possession 
before the Bill was brought in. 
The discussions were going on for 
weeks after that. He saw the 
error, into which the Committee 
had been led by Mr. Baring’s 
reference to Hume. He saw all 
this; and yet, without putting 


forth any pamphlet, without ut- 


tering one single word, without 
even trying the effect of his autho- 
rity as a ‘Squire,’ he suffers 
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the destructive (as he asserts) |‘ nomenon, that the exchanges 


measure to pass! To pass! aye, 
and to go on produeing its natu- 
ral effects, until (as he asserts) 
it has nearly effected the destrue- 
tion of the country; and then, 
out he comes, and almost in the 
very words that I used in 1819, 
communicates a discovery of the 
grand error that led the Com- 
mittee to recommend this (as he 
asserts) fatal Bill! However, 
it is not this six that he has to 
answer for. He did not see the 
error any more than his country 
dil. die knew nothing at all 
of the matter. He thought the 
paper-bubble would always go on 
and prosper. He now finds him- 
self pinched. He vents his alarms 
and Jamentations in a pamphlet. 
And having nothing of Ais own 
‘but his folly; he takes the Re- 
gister and makes a pamphlet out 
of that. A friend of mine, in the 
country, detects him; sends me 
evidence of his guilt; and I gib- 
bet him up as a warning to others, 
as the farmers do rooks that they 
ean catch stealing their peas, 
He writhes and flutters and makes 
a devil of a cawing ; but there he 
hangs !——So much for his com- 





plaint against me on the score of 


anjustice and cruelty. But, he 
has another charge; namely, 


that I have not made a discovery 
which he says I ought to have 
made. But, here Imust,in order to 
do him full justice, take his own 
words: “I request you to point 
“out the page in your works, 
“where any attempt has been 
‘*made to day down a scale, by 
‘““which the Bank-note could be 
“valued, during the many years 
‘of the Restriction Act; or where 
“vou have given a solution of 
“that curious and puzzling phe- 





“may be at par, gold at the 
“‘mint, and yet a great disorder 
“exist in the currency.” —— 
He then goes on to say, that [ 
have done neither of these, be. 
cause I did not know how to do 
it; and he adds, that he has done 
eomething in this way.—Now, 
‘* Squire” whatever you have of 
this way is only the fag end of the 
Ricardo folly, and it may be, for 
aught I know, all yourown. Thou 
shameless plagiarist! ‘Thou mock 
Squire.” In which of the 
volumes of the Register, from 
1805 to 1822, is there not, some 
where or other, an exposure of 
the folly of attempting to fix sueh 
scale or to solve such “* phenome- 
non?” How often have I, not as- 
serted, but proved, that the gold 
itself was depreciated, as to the 
gold of the world in general ; how 
often have I proved, that though 
the paper, as compared with the 
gold here, was depreciated only a 
third, it was, as compared with 
the gold of the world, depreciated 
two-thirds; how often have lI 
proved, that there was, and that 
there could be, no other scale of 
the depreciation of the paper than 
that which was fixed by the price 
of far:n-produce on an average of 
years; and, how often have I 
shown, that Exchanges and Mint 
prices, could, when gold was not 
in general circulation, have no- 
thing to do with the matter? Why, 
“Squire,” you may as well ac- 
cuse me of having neglected to 
consult the stars or the gipsey 
fortune-tellers, and to tell you 
what they said. The bushel oi 
wheat has always been my 
standard; and it taught me, 
in 1818, a year before Peel’s Bill 
was passed, to tell Mr, Tingney, 
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“Tf you pass such a bill, wheat 
will come to five shillings a bushel; 
and farmers and mortagers and 
borrowers will all be ruined.” 
So that, if I had no principle, no 
sc data,” as you, like a coxcomb, 
call it, I was a conjurer, or was 
inspired ; and that is a great deal 
better than having * data’’ or any 
other of the stuff that you are in 
possession of. J have, from the 
first, pursued the path pointed out 
by plain common sense. This, and 
not any superior genius that I 
pretend to, has enabled me to put 
upon paper, at different times, a 
large mass of very interesting and 
useful matter, relative to this sub- 
ject. A part of this matter you 
took, and with it formed for your- 
self a pedestal of fame, which I, 
to your great mortification, have 
turned into a plagiarist’s gibbet, 
where you will hang, till you be 
forgotten, which, to console you, 
I take upon me to say will be in 
less than a kalendar month. 


Vu. COBBETT. 
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Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 9th November. 


Per Quarter. 


$s. d, 
ee ee ee 38 10 
ee 20 7 
DOMED ei. sce cnwens 27. 4 
I or a te acer ae wm dee 19 17 
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Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn &ec. sold and delivered im 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 9th November. 


Qrs. =. i ae s. d. 
Wheat. .7,105 for 15,013 J2 2 Average,42 3 
Barley. As ine GE AAD ccenntene 0 5 
Oats 12,517. . 14,161 G @eccceacees 22 7 
Rye .... “aot DIO ©. .cccceses 2 0 
Beans . .2,005.... 2,787 3 3.....-.00- 27 9 
Peas 1,149... ; 1,694 AS Bhsse ce cccecse 5 


SMITHFIELD,’ Monday, Nov. 18th. 


Friday’s Market of Beef pre- 
sented nothing good; the supply 
was short, and sold out briskly.— 
To-day’s Market, though rather 
short, is hardly so good; ordinary 
things are as low as ever. Prime 
Beef is scarce, and a little dearer 
than last Monday. We saw a 
pair of small compicte Herefords 
(105 stones) sold at 20/. each; in 
the next lot, two pair of excellent 
fat Durhams (average 114 stones) 
were sold at the same price. Good 
Lincoln oxen, averaging !25stones, 
were sold at more than 4/. per head 
less money, Viz. 2s. 6d. 3s. 6d. and 
3s. 10d. per stone (nearly) for each 
respectively. Mutton is not so 
plentiful, but there is no advance 
in the general trade. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
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Beasts ... 2,803 | Sheep... 19,170 
Calves .... 180 | Pigs...... 280 


NEWGATE (same day), 
Per Store of 8 pounds (dead). 
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City, Nov. 20, 1322. 


BACON. 


There have been several arrivals 
of new; but shipped at too high 
prices to pay any profit here. As 
soon as the manufacturers in Ire- 
Jand had procured orders for the 
first shipments, without limit as to 
price they immediately began to 
make time bargains; and after mak- 
ing all the sales they could, at the 
highest obtainable prices, they 
lowered several shillings per cwt. ; 
so that the average price of what 
is now engaged, and not yet arrived, 
is, probably, full 6s. per cwt. higher 
than the present shipping price. 
The trade is exceedingly dull.— 
Old, 16s. to 20s.— New, here, 34s. 
to 36s.—Shipping price, 26s. to 29s. 
on board, in Ireland. 


BUTTER. 


The unfavourable weather conti- 
nuing, and the supplies increasing, 
have caused an alarm amongst the 
great holders of Butter. The turn 
which the present speculation has 
taken, and the probable termina- 
tion of it, induce many people to 
think that this will be the last spe- 
culation upon a large scale. The 
utter unmanageableness of large spe- 
culations in this trade, is now ma- 
nifest to every one: there were 
few who did not know it before. 
The excess of 36,000 firkins, as com- 
pared with last year’s imports, 
which we mentioned last week, is 
now 70,000 firkins; so great has 
been the supply during the last 
few days. The fall has been in 
proportion.—Carlow, 78s. to 80s. 
—Belfast, 76s. to 78s.—Dublin, 
70s. to 72s.— Waterford, 68s. to 70s. 
—Cork and Limerick, 67s. to 69s. 
— Dutch, 88s. to 94s, 


Monday, Nov. 18.—Our arrivals 
of Butter this last week have been 
enormous; say, from Ireland 37015 
lirkins, and from Foreign Ports 
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5697 casks ; this, together with the 
mild weather, has completely stag- 
nated the Market: sales cannot be 
made unless at a considerable re- 
duction. We have had 1459 bales 
of new Bacon in since our last. 


CHEESE. 


The imprudent conduct of the 
Factors, which we mentioned some 
time ago, in running up the prices 
in the country, because of the tem- 
porary scarcity occasioned in Lon- 
don by the long continuance of hot 
weather, is now becoming mani- 
fest even to themselves: they have 
large stocks which they will never 
be able to get rid of, but at a very 
heavy loss. We must forbear this 
week to quote prices, as they must 
be merely nominal, 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BorouGu. 


Monday, Novy. 18.—Our Market 
fully maintains its price for Sussex 
Pockets, which have been in de- 
mand, and 2s. to 3s. advance is 
given; good Bags have sold freely 
from 70s. to 80s.—Currency: Sus- 
sex Pockets 45s. to 54s.: Sussex 
Bags 42s. to 50s.; Kent Pockets 
50s. to 70s., choice higher; East 
Kent 60s. to 84s.; and Kent Bags 
90s , 76s., to 80s. 


Maidstone, Nov. 14.— Our Hop 
trade continues much the same as 
last week. Good Middle Kent 
Bags, of a known character, sell 
readily at from 70s. to 80s. per cwt.; 
and at the same time the growths 
from the Weald can hardly be dis- 
posed of at from 44s: to 50s. Duty 
called the same. 


Worcester, Nov. 9.—At our Mar- 
ket this day, 366 Pokets of New 
and two of Old Hops were weighed. 
Prices from 45s. to 58s.; a few 
very fine, from 60s, to 65s. 





